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with positive orders from their commanding officers to check the zeal of Macklin's friends by the weightiest arguments in their power."
" As soon as Mr. Garrick entered," continues Davies, "he bowed very low several times, and with the most submissive action entreated to be heard. He was saluted with loud hisses, and continual cries of i Off! off! off!' " Peas were thrown upon the stage to render walking on it insecure and dangerous. During the first night of this struggle for victory, nothing was heard but hisses, groans, cat-calls, and all manner of uncommon and outrageous clamour and uproar. All Mr. Garrick's attempts to pacify the audience were rejected with outrage, Garrick himself standing at the back of the stage, out of the way of the rotten eggs and apples, which flew from all sides of the house across the footlights.
This theatrical tempest lasted for two nights, and then the manager triumphed. Macklin's friends grew tired of rioting, the eagerness to see Garrick play prevailed, and Macklin was beaten. Even Dr. Barrowby saw that the game was hopeless, and told Macklin that " a continuance of these riots would not only shut him out of Drury Lane Theatre for ever, but perhaps shut him up in a prison, which was much worse." The riots had failed to drive Garrick from the stage, and the fight between Macklin and his enemies sputtered on in the casual interchange of pamphlets, until the public, and even the parties themselves, grew tired of the dispute.
But Macklin, though expelled from Drury Lane, did not waste his time in idle lamentations, but set to work to realize an idea that he had been considering for some time. Mr. Thomas Davies, in his life of Garrick, speaks of Macklin as "the only player I ever heard of that made acting a science/7 Macklin seems, indeed, to have